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THE TRYST. 





Blow winds! and break the blossoms; 
Part! clouds that hide the sun: 
For the timid feet of a maiden sweet 

Adown the vailey run. 


The thorn of the wild rose wounds 
her, 
The hem of her skirt is torn: 
Where the cool gray dew has wet it 
through 
With the tears of a summer morn. 


No foot is heard to follow, 
No eye her path may see; 
There is no ear her steps to hear 
As she hastens unto me. 


O wild, sweet banks of roses! 
O fragrant fields of dew! 

My darling’s kiss is more, I wis, 
Than a thousand leagues of you. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw and a number 
of the delegates to the National Suf- 
frage Convention stayed on at Seat- 
tle to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Women. Miss Kate 
N. Gordon went on to Alaska. 





The Connecticut State Senate has 
passed a bill giving women the fran- 
chise in municipal elections. It may 
not become a law, but even the pas- 
sage of such a bill by one branch of 
the Legislature of that conservative 
old State has a significant look. 





The success of several suffragettes 
in obtaining their release from prison 
by carrying out a “hunger strike” has 
caused all the suffragettes in Hollo- 
way jail to adopt this method for se- 
curing their freedom. Miss Elsie 
MacKenzie was discharged from 
prison in a critical condition, having 
gone 151 hours without tasting food. 





The Boston Herald says: 

“One has only to live awhile in a 
growing town to appreciate the suf- 
fragists’ demand for the right to vote. 
Women who own their homes, who 
manage their property, be it big or 
little, should be given the privilege 
to say something definite when 
changes are to be made, or expenses 
increased for whatsoever purpose in 
the town, but the small land-holder 
without a man in the family has no 
voice in the matter. She talks in 
vain, for in the town meetings which 
she is not permitted to attend is ar- 
ranged all business which may con- 
cern her property nearly.” 





Nurses from ali parts of tne world 
attending the sessions of the Inter- 
national Council of Trained Nurses, 
which opened at the Church House, 
Westminster, July 19, adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of woman suffrage. 
Miss L. L. Dock of the American Fed- 





eration was elected house secretary of 
the council on a motion made by the 
American delegates. Mrs. Hampden 
Robb presented a resolution, which 
was adopted, in favor of the State 
registration of trained nurses after 
the State examination. 





The chief American delegates, who 
are attending the International Con- 
gress of Nurses in London, were en- 
tertained at luncheon by the Ameri- 
can ambassador and Mrs. Reid. After 
the luncheon a reception was given 
in their honor, which was largely at- 
tended by British and foreign nurses. 





Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister of De- 
troit, Mich., has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Council of Wo- 
men. Other officers elected are: 
Mrs. Kate Wallerbarch Barrett of 
Washington, D. C.,_ vice-president; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Flo 
Jameson Miller, Wilmington, Ill.; re- 
cording secretary, Dr. Emma E. Bow- 
er, Detroit; treasurer, Mrs. M. Josie 
Nelson, Union City, Ind. 





It is announced that after more than 
two years of negotiations an irade has 
been secured from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for the transfer of the Am- 
erican College for Girls from Scutari 
upon the Asiatic side of the Bosphor- 
us to its new commanding site above 
Constantinople upon the European 
side. The officers of the American 
board state that this case has been a 
most trying one, as Turkish officials 
and even Sultan Abdul Hamid himself 
openly opposed the removal of this 
growing and influential college for 
women to a more prominent place. 
The case was referred to Washington 
more than a year ago and has been 
the cause of much diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The settlement of the 
case leaves the college free to begin 
the construction and development of 
a new plant. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE COOK-BOOK. 





A suffrage cookery book is among 
the many bright devices of the Wash- 
ington State suffragists to promote 
the campaign for the pending woman 
suffrage amendment. They have 
brought out “The Washington Wom- 
en’s Cook Book,” a good-sized volume 
attractively bound in white, and bear- 
ing upon its cover two yellow ban- 
ners, one carrying the words “Votes 
for Women,” and the other “Good 
Things to Eat.” It contains about 
700 receipts, contributed by the suf- 
fragists of Washington, with pithy 
and pointed quotations in favor of 
equal suffrage scattered in among 
them. Near the end of the book 
there is a statement of the progress 
of woman suffrage, and a history of 
“How Washington Women Lost the 
Ballot,” by Miss Adella M. Parker, a 
lawyer of Seattle, with a facsimile of 
the fraudulent ballot printed by the 
opponents of equal rights for women, 
and used at the election. Thus the 
book contains valuable information 
about suffrage as well as about cook- 
ery. 

It may be ordered for one dollar, 
postpaid, from the treasurer of the 
Washington E. S. A., Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, 323 Arcade Building, Seattle, 
Wash. Anyone buying it will not 
only get more than her money’s 
worth, but will also help the amend- 
ment campaign, as the proceeds go to 
the Washington E. S. A. 

Each president of a live Suffrage 
Club should buy a copy, and at the 
opening meeting of her club in the 
fall show it as a sample and take or- 
ders for more; or, still better, order 
several copies and sell them among 
the members of her club and their 
friends. If each president of a local 
club would do this it would add a 
large sum to the Washington Wom- 
en’s campaign fund. A. S. B. 





ALL ALONG THE LINE. 





The Chicago Advance is moved to 
remark “that King Edward has rea- 
son for favoring the suffragettes— 
his mother was the head of the em- 
rire.” 

The July number of the Arena con- 





tains a comprehensive article on 
“The Suffrage Question in the Far 
West,” written by Elsie Wallace 
Moore. The growth and present stat- 
us of the suffrage movement in Ore- 
gon, Washington and California are 
summarized by the writer, who, de- 
spite the discouragements and de- 
feats met in those States in the past, 
is hopeful for the future. The leaven 
of a moral uplift is at work—“We 
are restlessly demanding honesty 
and decency in the home, in business 
and in politics.” This changing of 
standards she ascribes largely to the 
influence of women in American col- 
leges and universities. Looking for- 
ward with prophetic spirit, she says, 
“The great grain belt bordering on 
the Western plains will be the next 
section procuring suffrage for its 
women.” 

The International Journal of Ethics 
for July discusses some phrases of 
the “woman question” in two fine ar- 
ticles by women and about women— 
“Problems of Marriaye and Divorce,” 
by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, and 
“Women as Citizens,” by Mrs. Mary 
Gilliland Husband. 

The San Francisco Sunday Call for 
July 4 made its magazine section a 
“Woman and the Ballot Number.” A 
full page illustration showing a pro- 
cession of women with banners and 
transparencies demanding the ballot 
was followed by three pages of sound 
suffrage history, and advocacy. Mabel 
H. Collver wrote of “The American 
Woman's Battle for the Ballot” and 


Barbara Haughton of the “Suffrage 
Campaigns in California.” There 
were also short articles by Ellen C. 
Sargent, Mary S. Perry, Mary M. 


Keith and Nelly L. Scoville, all offi- 
cers of the California Equal Suffrage 
Association, and one by Maud Young- 
er. This “Ballot Number” of a lead- 
ing and widely-circulated San Fran- 
cisco paper with its articles prepared 
by well-known and _ highly-respected 
local women and its portraits and pic- 
tures will carry more weight in Cali- 
fornia than a wagon load of tracts. 
California suffragists are to be con- 
gratulated on this best and livest 
form of press work. 

The Victoria Council of Women, 
British Columbia, passed unanimously 
a resolution in favor of woman suf- 
frage. 

The Women’s International Label 
League, in biennial session at Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 14, adopted resolu- 
tions pledging the League to more 
work for full suffrage for women and 
to co-operation with the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

F. M. A. 





THE NATIONAL COMMITTEES. 





The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the Official Board of the 
N. A. W. S. A., after the Seattle Con- 
vention: 

Program. 

Anna H. Shaw, ex-officio. 

Prof. Frances Squire Potter. 

Press. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper. 
Enrolment. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey. 
Literature. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Prof. Mary Gray Peck. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser. 

Miss Anne F., Miller. 

Mrs. Alice L. Park. 

Dorothy Dix. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
National Committee on 

Arrangements. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony. 
Railroad Rates. 

Mrs. Minerva Butlin. 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women 

and Children. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, with power 
to add to her committee. 

Legislation for Civil 

Miss Mary Bartelme. 

Church Work. 
Mary E. Craigie. 
Peace and Arbitration. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 
Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, with power 
to choose her committee. 
Legal Adviser. 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 
Education. 
Mrs. Pauline O. Steinem. 
Resolutions. 
Prof. Frances Squire Potter. 


Local 


Rights. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 





LETTER FROM MRS. MACKAY. 





Editor Woman’s Journal:— 

Dear Madam:—Within the last few 
months several of the newspapers 
have published statements that the 
Equal Franchise Society was working 
only for the municipal franchise, and 
that I myself was only in favor of the 
municipal franchise. In order that 
there should be no misapprehension 
as to what the purpose of our society 





is, | auote Article 1 from our Consti- 
tution: 

“The purpose of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society shall be to promote the 
welfare of women, to secure the na- 
tional, State and local electoral fran- 
chise for women, to secure honesty 
and efficiency in the administration 
of national, State and city govern- 
ment, and to aid in procuring the 
election of fit and efficient persons to 
public office. The Equal Franchise 
Society declares its belief in the 
political and civil equality of men and 
women, that the electorate should 
represent the nation, and that a sys- 
tem of government under which one- 
half of the members of the nation are 
disfranchised is not a truly repre- 
sentative national system.” 

Whatever municipal work is done 
by the members of our society is only 
incidental to our main issue. 

Personally, I believe in the univer- 
sal franchise of women, and shall al- 
ways do what I can to prove that my 
conviction is sincere. I do believe 
that the municipal franchise may be 
granted first, and may bring doubters 
into our fold, and I see no reason for 
not helping this issue in conjunction 
with the more important work. Many 
inquiries have come to me concern- 
ing the attitude of our society, and 
my own attitude on these two points, 
and for that reason I hope you will be 
courteous enough to let me make my 
answer by this letter in the columns 
of the “Woman's Journal.” 

Yours truly, 
Katherine Mackay. 





A FEMININE JUDGE LINDSEY. 





Miss Paula Laddey, Assistant Pro- 
bation Officer for Essex County, N. 
J., is a young woman who resembles 
Judge Lindsey of Denver, in her re- 
markable influence over wayward 
boys and girls. She has under her 
charge about 250 boys and 90 girls— 
all the delinquents of the county who 
are under sixteen. 

Miss Laddey is one of those rare 
persons endowed not only with wis- 
dom, but with such an extraordinary 
power of loving-kindness that it at- 
tracts all hearts as the magnet draws 
iron. She loves everyone of her hun- 
dreds of naughty children, and they 
repay her with the most affectionate 
devotion, and struggle hard to be 
good for her sake. If she had lived 
in a Catholic country a few centuries 
ago, she would have been canonized 
as a saint, and gone down in history 
with St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Francis of Assisi. As a modern 
Protestant, she became first a kinder- 
garten teacher, then a worker in the 
Associated Charities, and later an 
Assistant Probation Officer; and if 
she lives and is able to keep on with 
her work, she will go down in the af- 
fectionate remembrance of hundreds 
as a New Jersey Jane Addams. 

Miss Laddey is a daughter of the 
president of the New Jersey W. S. A., 
and accompanied her mother to the 
National Suffrage Convention at Seat- 
tle. The loving letters that followed 
her there from her juvenile delin- 
quents were very touching. 

Miss Laddey is devoted to her 
work, and on her way home from 
Seattle across the continent, she 
took occasion to visit all the juvenile 
courts along the way. 

She has the supervision not only 
of all the children arrested in Essex 
county, but of all the women. It is 
her hope that some day the work may 
be divided, so that she can give her 
entire attention to the children. The 
constant supervision and mothering 
of between 300 and 400 boys and girls 
is quite enough to take one woman's 
whole time and strength. If any of 
our readers in New Jersey can help 
to bring about this change, we hope 
they will use their influence in that 
direction. 





The board of health recenily 
appointed Miss Gail W. Stevens as a 
stenographer at the department’s 
bacteriological laboratory in the 
Huntington Chambers. She will suc- 
ceed Miss Nora C. O’Donoghue of 25 
Cook street, Charlestown, who has 
been connected with the department 
for three years. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Frances Pierce of Ludlow has 
been re-elected president of the Ver- 
mont Library Association. 


Miss Hilda Martindale is senior 
lady inspector of factories for Ire- 
land. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 


Ph.D., is presiding this season over 
the Green Acre Conference at Eliot, 
Me. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Leavitt has lately 
been taking the place of her father, 
William Jennings Bryan, filling his 
engagements as lecturer at Chautau- 
qua meetings in western Colorado. 


Miss Gertrude E. Curtis of Brad- 
ford, Pa., is believed to be the first 
colored girl to become a dentist in 
the East. She is a graduate of the 
Bradford High School and of the Col- 
lege of Oral and Dental Surgery. 

Miss M. Ellis, years old, has 
been elected librarian of the Belle- 
ville (Ill.) Public Library at a salary 
of $900 a year. Miss Ellis will be 
the first woman to hold the position 
in the 30 years Belleville has had a 
public library. 
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Mary H. Cooper, probate judge of 
Mitchell county, Kansas, appointed to 
that office to succeed her husband, 
upon his death, is frequently called 
upon te perform the marriage cere- 
mony. Judge Cooper's popularity in 
this regard has come about through 
the omission of the word “they” and 
her determination to accept only the 
legal fee for the license or the cere- 
mony. 

Madame Daugotte of Belgium is a 
striking example of a woman who has 
made a splendid success of her busi- 
ness career. She is the head of a 
large manufacturing house in Bel- 
gium, the different departments in her 
establishment embracing the manu- 
facture of furniture, pottery, ete. Her 
greatest success has been attained as 
an interior decorator, and people from 
all over the country, when decorating 
their villas and city homes, call for 
her advice and suggestions. 

Miss Nellie Ma Dwe Yaba of Bas- 
sein, Burmah, has been taking a six- 
weeks’ course in Moody Institute, 
Chicago. She will lecture in the 
Eastern States, and expects to sail 
for England in August, and in about 
six months to return to Bassein, 
where she intends to organize work 
for the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Miss Yaba has been in 
this country four years and has stud- 
ied at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mme. Nazimova, the famous Rus- 
sian actress, is honored by the nam- 
ing of a new theatre in New York, 
which will be known as the Nazi- 
mova Art Theatre. Mme. Nazimova 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
woman on the American stage, by rea- 
son of the fact that she learned the 
English language in six months, and 
at the end of that time was able to 
give a performance in English of 
“Hedda Gabler.” 


Miss Elizabeth Plankinton is the 
leading woman philanthropist of Mil- 
waukee, and recently gave a hundred 
thousand dollars to the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association of that 
city. A $10,000 pipe organ is her gift 
to the new Milwaukee’ Auditorium, 
and several years ago she added to 
the beauty of her native city by hav- 
ing erected a heroic statue of George 
Washington in the public square. She 
is a business woman with consider- 
able knowledge of law, is a great 
traveler and, besides, a leader of fash- 
ion in her home city. 


Mrs. Lillian C. Tucker has resigned 
the office of deputy clerk of the 
United States Circuit Court, Boston, 
after nearly thirty years of continu- 
ous service on the clerical force. 
While Mrs. Tucker never passed the 
bar, she had become an authority in 
her position by years of experience 
and was constantly appealed to by 
lawyers for advice and information. 
She was urged to continue in office 
and left with the kindest feelings 
toward every one. It is probable that 
Mrs. Tucker will make her home in 
Nashua, N. H., where her husband is 





engaged in business. 
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THE TROUBLE IN WASHINGTON. 





The press has heralded, with sen- 
sational exaggerations, the fact that 
there was a disagreement among the 
Washington suffragists at the time of 
the National Convention in Seattle. 
Our readers will expect some account 
of the affair. 

When the National officers and the 
visiting delegates reached Spokane 
on the “Suffrage Special,” on their 
way to Seattle, the Chamber of Com- 
merce welcomed them with various 
pleasant public entertainments, as al- 
ready described in our columns. In 
an interval of the festivities, a depu- 
tation from the Spokane Equal Suf- 
frage Club asked for an interview 
with Miss Shaw, the National Presi- 
dent, and laid a complaint before her 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley, the Second 
Vice-president, who happened to be 
with her at the time. They set forth 
that the Spokane Club was the larg- 
est local Suffrage Club in the State, 
but that when they sent their auxili- 
ary dues to the State Treasurer, they 
had had the dues returned to them, 
and had been notified that their dele- 
gates would not be allowed to vote in 
the State Suffrage Convention, which 
was to be held in Seattle the day be- 
fore the National Convention opened. 
They said that about twenty other 
clubs, with an aggregate membership 
of more than 500, had been treated in 
the same way. The two National of- 
ficers promised to look into the case 
and try to bring about an adjustment 
of the difficulty. 

After talking the matter over with 
the State President, Mrs. Emma 
Smith DeVoe, the State Treasurer, 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, and other 
members of the State Association, 
some of whom sympathized with one 
side and some with the other, the 
situation appeared to be this: 

A great deal of interest had grown 
up in the amendment campaign and 
in the pending State Convention. 
Two parties had developed in the 
Washington State E. S. A., whom we 
may call, to distinguish them, the reg- 
ulars and the insurgents. The regu- 
lars included Mrs. De Voe, Dr. Eaton, 
Miss Adella M. Parker, Dr. Kendall, 
and most of those who have been 
connected for years with the Wash- 
ington E. S. A. The insurgents were 
led by Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton, 
Mrs. La Reine Baker and Mrs. Edith 
De L. Jarmuth, and consisted mostly 
of a younger element that has more 
lately come into the work. Each 
side had its own ideas as to how the 
amendment campaign should be con- 
ducted, and wanted to carry them 
out. The personal equation also en- 
tered into the matter, as it does into 
everything human. 

Each side charged the other with 
organizing a number of small clubs, 
in haste and with more or less irregu- 
larity, for the sake of increasing its 
vote in the State Convention. The 
right of certain local clubs to send 
delegates had been challenged, and 
the State Executive Committee had 
appointed a sub-committee to look 
into the cases of these clubs. The 
sub-committee had reported in favor 
of some and against others. The 
clubs that were reported on adverse- 
ly were going to bring up their claims 
at the State Convention. The Na- 
tional officers urged both sides to get 
together for the sake of the cause; 
and hoped that the State Convention 


would result in a coalition. Instead, 
it resulted in a split. 
The State Credentials Committee 


ruled out the delegates from Spokane, 
on the ground that the Spokane Club 
was claiming representation on the 
basis of a larger membership than it 
really had. The delegates from sev- 
eral other clubs were ruled out also, 
on account of various alleged irregu- 
larities, but the main interest centred 
about Spokane. The Spokane delega- 
tion asked for a hearing before the 
State Convention, and were given 
one. They presented what was in 
many respects a strong case, and the 
convention seemed to be on the point 
of giving them the benefit of the 
doubt and voting to admit them, when 
a remark made in the course of his 
address by the gentleman who was 
the chief speaker for Spokane irri- 
tated the convention and turned the 
tide against them. It was voted by 


a large majority that they should be 
seated, but should not have a vote. 
In saying that this action was taken 
by the convention, the meaning is, of 
course, by the convention minus the 





delegates from the excluded clubs. 

The delegates from the clubs that 
had not been given a vote then left 
the hall, together with some other 
delegates who sympathized with 
them. They organized a temporary 
State Association, and asked the Na- 
tional for representation in the Na- 
tional Convention, alleging that the 
representatives from the Washing- 
ton State E. S. A. had been illegally 
chosen. 

The National officers were in a dif- 
ficult position. They were of the 
opinion that an injustice had been 
done to the Spokane Club. A main 
charge against it was that its presi- 
dent, in order to swel: the member- 
ship, had offered to give anyone who 
would secure 50 new members a free 
trip to Seattle to attend the National 
Convention. But this was entirely 
legitimate. It was also alleged that 
some of the members, in their eager- 
ness to secure this reward, had en- 
rolled as members persons who were 
not residents of the State or who 
were otherwise disqualified. After 
hearing all the evidence that was 
brought before us on this point, how- 
ever, we could not find that it applied 
to more than a very small fraction 
of the members. 

The regulars pointed out that at 
the State Convention 226 votes had 
been cast for president, of which 196 
were cast for Mrs. DeVoe; that if all 
the delegates who were excluded 
from voting (estimated by the regu- 
lars as about 50, and by the insur- 
gents as about 62) had been allowed 
to cast their ballots, and if they had 
all voted against Mrs. De Voe, it 
would not have changed the result. 
This, however, afforded no sure guide 
as to how the State Convention would 
have voted in electing its delegates 
to the National Convention. 

It was, of course, impossible to seat 
the representatives of the insurgents 
as voting delegates in the National 
Convention. The constitution of the 
N. A. W. S. A. expressly provides that 
there can be but one State Associa- 
tion auxiliary to the National in each 
State, and the Washington E. S. A. 
was already auxiliary, and had been 
so for years. On the other hand the 
National officers hesitated to seat the 
delegates from the State Association 
in the face of the alleged irregularity 
of their election. It was determined 
to give each side 15 minutes to pre- 
sent its case to the National Conven- 
tion, and then let the convention de- 
cide. The Washington State officers, 
in the preliminary conferences, had 
most of them taken the view that the 
question really belonged to. their 
State Association to settle, and that 
the National was not called upon to 
go back of the action of their State 
Convention. They regarded this as 
“a closed incident,’ and did not wish 
to discuss it. When the two sides 
were invited to state their case to the 
National Convention, Mr. D. C. Coates 
presented with vigor the grievance of 
Spokane and the other clubs that had 
not been allowed a vote. Mrs. De 
Voe, for the State Association, did 
not argue the question at any length, 
but said that the State Convention 
had jurisdiction in the matter and 
that its action had been warranted by 
the facts. She declared the determi- 
nation of herself and her colleagues 
to do everything they could for the 
comfort and pleasure of the National 
Convention, just as if this trouble had 
not arisen; and she expressed her- 
self as willing, in the interests of har- 
mony, to withdraw her delegates 
from the convention, if the National 
so desired. 

A motion was made that neither of 
the contesting delegations should be 
seated. An amendment was offered 
and adopted, that both of them 
should be seated and given the cour- 
tesies of the floor, but without a vote. 
The press reports of a _ disorderly 
scene in the National Convention 
were wholly baseless. The vote was 
taken in an almost painful silence. 

This is an outline of what took 
place, as it presented itself to me. 
My account of it will not be regarded 
as satisfactory by either side, but I 
think it is a fair statement of the 
case, as far as it goes. The trouble 
is that it deals only with the legal 
and constitutional aspects of the con- 
troversy—the only aspects of which 
the convention could take official cog- 
nizance—while there were many 
other matters involved, that aroused 
much stronger feeling. 

Personally, I have no doubt the 
regulars believed that their action 
was justified by the facts, and that 
they thought it was imperatively re- 
quired, in the interests of the cause. 
But the other side naturally did not 
think so. 

Some of the regulars thought that 
the National had overstepped its 
powers in making any inquiry into 
the way in which the State Conven- 
tion had been conducted. This view 
is untenable. Before seating the 
delegates from any State, when the 
legality of their election is  chal- 
lenged, the National is under the 
same obligation to investigate that 
the Washington State Association 
was to investigate the alleged irregu- 
larities in the case of Spokane and 
the other challenged clubs, before 
seating their delegates in the State 
Convention. 

But the affair was painful from 
every point of view. The Washing- 
ton women were our hostesses, they 
had shown us every attention and 
had spent nearly a thousand dollars 
in defraying the expenses of the con- 
vention, and both they and we had 








hoped that the meeting of the Na- 
tional in Seattle would be of great 
help to the amendment campaign. 
This hope was almost frustrated by 
the local disagreement, which took 
up the attention of the press to the 
exclusion of the really important and 
valuable work reported in the con- 
vention, besides doing injury in other 
ways. Mrs. De Voe and Dr. Eaton 
showed great self-command and 
courtesy, under. very trying circum- 
stances. 

In Charles Reade’s novel, “Very 
Hard Cash,” a soldier and a civilian 
beguile the tedium of a long sea 
voyage by a controversy as to the 
merits of two kinds of gun. The dis- 
pute runs high, and the civilian final- 
ly proposes that they settle it by a 
duel. But the soldier, an officer of 
tried courage, declines, on _ the 
ground that when a man is in the 
habit of shooting at the enemy, it is 
poor, insipid sport to shoot at a 
friend. Soon after, the ship is at- 
tacked by a pirate, and the two have 
an ample chance to prove the merits 
of their respective weapons without 
turning them against each other. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that in 
Washington the two State Suffrage 
Associations will devote all their 
energies to fighting the common ene- 
my, and not to fighting each other. If 
we may judge by the experience of 
Oregon, there is reason to fear that 
they will have against them an or- 
ganized combination of the political 
machines, all the vicious interests, 
and most of the large corporations. 
To overcome this triple alliance will 
take every ounce of force that our 
friends can bring to bear, without 
their wasting any powder upon one 
another. We were assured by sev- 
eral persons before leaving Washing- 
ton that more work would be done by 
the two societies separately than 
could have been done by the same 
people if they had all remained in 
one organization. Good _ suffragists 
everywhere will hope that this may 
prove to be the case. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Inez Laurell of Stockholm was 
one of the speakers at the Council of 
Women in Toronto. She is young, at- 
tractive and serene. She explained 
to an interviewer that there is no 
necessity for women to fight for rec- 
ognition in Sweden. There is no bias 
against the holding of any post their 
capabilities will merit. In illustration 
she spoke of the appointment of 
women doctors on the staffs of hospi- 
tals, as medical inspectors of schools, 
and of the employment of women 
chemists. The latter, Dr. Laurell said, 
are very numerous, both as clerks 
and as owners of drug. stores, this 
ownership being the more remarkable 
from the fact that only a certain num- 
ber of licenses are granted for each 
municipality, and that selection is 
made with the aim in view of choos- 
ing that chemist who will best serve 
the needs of the community. 

It is proposed that Dr. Augusta 
Stowe-Gullen be appointed to fill a 
vacancy on the Toronto school board. 
Dr. Stowe-Gullen has long been active 
in all good work in her city and is a 
strong suffragist. 

After having been one of the _ in- 
ternes for eighteen months, Dr. Mary 
Merritt Crawford has left the Wil- 
liamsburg (N. Y.) Hospital. Dr. 
Crawford, both as an ambulance sur- 
geon and as head of the house staff, 
proved herself most efficient, and the 
work she has done since she became 
connected with the institution re- 
ceived the highest praise. The staff 
of the hospital tendered the young 
woman a farewell banquet and just 
as it was nearing a close an ambu- 
lance call came. Dr. Hughes was 
getting his coat on to answer the call 
when Dr. Crawford came down the 
stairs and for the last time climbed 
into the vehicle and told the driver 
to go ahead. Dr. Crawford will spend 
the remainder of the summer with 
her parents, in Nyack, N. Y., but will 
return to New York City in the fall 
to practise. 

“The prayer of the unborn” was 
voiced in a recent address by Dr. P. 
M. Townsend of Marshalltown, Ia. 
She represented the unborn child as 
asking justice at the hands of its 
parents and the State and for a good- 
ly heritage. Dr. Townsend is one of 
the officers of the Iowa State Medical 
Society. yo a 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Notwithstanding the fact that wo- 
men so largely outnumber men as 
public school teachers, only one 
woman was elected a general officer 
of the National Education Association 
at the meeting recently held in Den- 
ver. Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, State 
superintendent of Colorado, was 
elected one of the twelve vice-presi- 
dents. When the nominating com- 
mittee reported, Miss Elizabeth Shir- 
ley of Los Angeles protested that 
more women ought to be among the 
officers, but the committee was sus- 
tained. 

On the board of State directors 
Miss Clem Hampton represents Flor- 
ida and Miss Belle Chamberlin, Idaho. 
Miss Hampton holds an important 
position on the Fic.ida State Board 
of Education, and has attended the 
National Education meetings for fif- 
teen years. She is well versed in 
school work from the kindergarten 
up and thinks that women should 
have a vote on educational matters. 





She is a niece of General Wade 
Hampton of the Civil War. 

So thoroughly has the work been 
done in School District No. 117 of 
Georgetown, Del., by a woman clerk 
that the voters of that district have 
again elected a woman to that posi- 
tion, placing Mrs. Elizabeth Nunn in 
charge of the school affairs. Some 
years ago Mrs. Eliza Teas was elected 
as school clerk, the first woman in 
Delaware to ever receive that honor. 
She declined to serve again this year. 

Miss Elizabeth McGillivary enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the 
only public school teacher in New 
York who has her class room on the 
roof of a hospital. She also is the 
first teacher ever appointed in the 
city to take charge of a class which 
is under medical care all the time, 
and whose members range in age, 
like the old district school, from six 
to sixteen years. For the first time 
in its history the Board of Education 
has appointed, from the ranks of pub- 
lice school teachers, one whose sole 
duty it is to teach children who are 
suffering from tuberculosis, and, un- 
like other schools in the city, have 
also done away with all vacations, 
the class being in session all the 
year round. This summer Miss Mc- 
Gillivray will give up her own vaca- 
tion, after teaching a year in a public 
school, in order to be with her 
charges. The new school is on the 
roof of the Vanderbilt Clinic, in the 
Red Cross consumptive camp, which 
was opened there in December. 
There are enrolled in the school 
about twenty pupils and the course 
of study conforms as nearly as pos- 
sible to that of the work in the pub- 
lic schools, and when the children 
who are suffering disease leave school 
to enter the camp they take up their 
studies directly where they left the 
school-room. In this way the little 
ones are able, if they are benefited 
by the treatment in the camp, to enter 
school again without loss of time. 

M. A. 





A SUFFRAGETTE DEPUTATION 
TO THE PRIME MINISTER. 





Editor Woman’s Journal:— 

I met with God in the public as- 
sembly at the Caxton Hall, and saw 
hell as it seemed to rage about His 
personality, at a later hour, in a far 
greater assembly on the streets of 
London. Evil forces have always 
raged where a demand for justice is 
made. 

The experience at the hall, filled 
with political women of all kinds and 
creeds, was a refreshing spiritual up- 
lift, strangely contrasting with the 
wilderness of spiritless prayers and 
insipid homilies one so often hears 
in the churches of the present day. 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence spoke first, 
something as follows: “Let us not 
forget our motto tonight, ‘Deeds, not 
Words.’ As the deputation leaves the 
hall, let no one in the audience move 
from her seat to grasp the hand of 
its members to say ‘good-bye,’ ‘bravo,’ 
‘God bless you,’ and all that we all 
feel and wish to say. Let us be known 
for our self-control. These interrup- 
tions would delay the serious work of 
the evening, take the strength so 
much needed, and disturb perfect or- 
der. We rely upon you, therefore, 
to keep your seats, and maintain ab- 
solute silence for two or three min- 
utes after the deputation has left the 
hall. After that we will follow and 
cheer them on. Whatever our various 
religious views may be, we all beiieve 
in God, and in the triumph of spirit- 
ual forces over material forces, such 
as will be used against them. Forget 
all else but two things, as you wait in 
silence and as you go forth—God and 
your soul, and let your whole soul 
go out to Him and to this deputation 
in its efforts to reach the House of 
Commons and present our petition.” 
The’ resolution was moved and 
passed. Later, Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence spoke again of the desire for 
absolute silence for a few moments 
after the deputation withdrew, ‘that 
we might bring to their aid those 
spiritual forces upon which they 
must depend for blessing, defence 
and upholding.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst said: “I do not 
know whether we shall reach the 
House of Commons. That does not 
matter, nor does it matter what be- 
comes of us. But our message will 
enter the House tonight. Indeed, it 
has already been heard there. Today 
the silence was broken in the House 
by an Irish member, who moved an 
adjournment of the House to con- 
sider ‘Votes for Women.’ We take 
courage; the redress of our griev- 
ances cannot long be delayed now. I 
am very happy tonight as we set 
forth. We go out, and go forward to 
the House on the stroke of eight by 
Great Ben at Westminster. The late 
Archdeacon Farrar composed these 
lines on that great clock: 


“Lord, through this hour be Thou 
our guide; 

So by Thy power, 
slide.’ 


no step. shall 


“Well, none of our steps shall slide 
tonight; they are all in God’s keep- 
ing. Our cause is just, and for the 
betterment of all humanity, and no 
power can stay its oncoming.” 

The deputation then withdrew, 
amidst great applause, then quickly 
followed the melting, comforting 
hush in the Holy Presence, and re- 
freshing tears flowed freely. God was 
so near. Every second of the three 





minutes brought courage, hope and 
strength to us, and must have done 
so for the deputation as it stood out- 
side. 

A roar and bustle followed, in 
which we speedily found ourselves 
outside in the vestibule. After some 
waiting for Miss S—— to join me at 
the appointed spot, I went out on the 
pavement, and found Miss T \ 
The third member of our party, Mrs. 
S——., had joined the deputation, and 
was walking next Mrs. Pankhurst, and 
we saw her no more that evening. 
There were about 150 who had joined 
the deputation, but having heard that 
they were likely to be refused on the 
technicality of an obsolete law that 
limited the number to ten, nine of the 
150 had been selected to go forward 
with the resolution, the rest to up- 
hold them in case they were refused 
admission to the House. 

We dashed through the crowd, 
across a churchyard to our carriage, 
in an adjoining street, from which, 
standing up, we could see the depu- 
tation, protected apparently by a cor- 
don of police on either side, march- 
ing forward without obstruction, fol- 
lowed by the other women. There 
was intense enthusiasm from. the 
crowd and vociferous cheering, every 
step of the way. 

Now we had to leave the throngs 
and try, by some less crowded way, to 
reach Parliament square. Presently 
we came out near Westminster Hos- 
pital, and took our place behind a 
long procession of ‘buses, cabs and 
motors, moving in the direction of 
Westminster bridge. In the distance, 
towards the Abbey, we saw the depu- 
tation going steadily forward towards 
St. Stephen's Entrance to the House. 
Then all was confusion, distraction 
and yells about us, as the mounted 
police dashed boldly into the crowd, 
driving them back, even chasing with 
vicious purpose any certain person 
who showed defiance; running after 
such long distances through the scat- 
tering, terrified crowd, until ex- 
hausted he would be brought to bay, 
leaning against a shop window for 
support, or until apprehended by po- 
lice on foot and taken to the police 
station. Men and women were thus 
chased, and the agony of fear depict- 
ed on their faces was truly pitiable. 
Someone remarked that it was 
against the law for mounted police to 
pursue people like this along the side- 
walks, but where was the hope of 
stopping it? The Government itself 
was mad with lawlessness; the police 
but doing its will. 

A hot breath at my side on the left, 
and I turned to encounter the flushed 
face of a suffragette: ‘Would you let 
me ride on your carriage step, please? 
I must get through this dense place 
as quickly as possible to the House, 
and the police have their eye on me. 
There, cover up my badge, please, so 
I won't be known. Oh, yes, thanks, 
I'll be safer to come inside. So kind 
of you. There! that’s fine. I was 
getting so tired, it is nice to sit down 
on a cushion. I can rest a moment. 
Yes, thank you, I should like some 
sal-volatile. That will set me up 
fine.’ There was a scream and a 
rush to the right, and we all stood 
up to see what was happening. Then 
a dash of mounted police, a dozen 
abreast, in full charge upon the af- 
frighted crowd. I turned away in hor- 
rer, and discovered that the suffra- 
gette had slid out in the midst of the 
uproar, and sped on her way to the 
House. When we came towards the 
Westminster bridge, we could see that 
all the great iron gates leading to the 
House at that end were closed and 
safely locked. Members of the House, 
with their fair ladies in evening dress, 
looked on with amusement at the 
scene. One could but think of spec- 
tators at a gladiatorial combat. 

“There! there! see her run!” some 
one shouted. It was a suffragette who 
had got through the lines and was 
speeding her way across the grass of 
the little park; policemen were after 
her in full chase, and a moment later 
she was wheeled about and led off to 
the station, under arrest, the mounted 
police clearing a path for them 
through the crowd, which cheered her 
lustily. Quickly following upon this 
we saw several more led away after 
the same manner towards Cannon 
Row, Police Station. Next we saw a 
woman (and we would have known 
she was a suffragette if she hadn’t 
borne the colors badge), walking 
slowly sidewise and defiant, at the 
nose of a policeman’s horse, never 
budging except as the horse’s knees 
in its stately steppings seemed to 
push her along. She looked as if she 
wished to be trampled upon for the 
glory of martyrdom for so. great 
a cause. After this we saw this 
scene enacted more than once. Some- 
times it would take the combined 
efforts of two mounted police, with 
a horse’s head on each side of the 
woman’s head, to keep her moving in 
the opposite direction from the one 
she wished to go. Not one of them 
fled before mounted buffoonery. Not 
one of the real suffragettes lookeda 
bit scared, and they did not seem to 
hear the loud cheers and “bravos” 
from the hundreds of men and boys 
who gave them unstinted praise for 
their pluck. 

We had been carried in the proces- 
sion now in the direction of Charing 
Cross, and we noted that the density 
of the crowd scarcely seemed dimin- 
ished as we came along Whitehall. 
Again and again, we were thus car- 
ried quite away from the scene of 
action, and by long, circuitous routes 
approached it again. 

And now Miss S—— seemed to be 
thinking more and more of her 
mother, who had gone forward with 
the deputation of nine. It was finally 
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thought that if we could get as near 
as possible to Cannon Row, the two 
young ladies might make their way 
thither on foot and inquire at the 
police station for news. We came 
around by the Thames embankment, 
and with the understanding that we 
would meet at that point again in 
fifteen minutes, they left me alone in 
the carriage. As it was impossble to 
stand still, we moved away in the 
direction of Cleopatra's Needle. 
Soon the crowd came rushing towards 
us from behind, and as I looked— 
merciful God! It was hoodlums in 
full chase after a woman! It had 
been remarked earlier in the evening 
that “the police set the hoodlums on 
the women, and we saw one sur- 
rounded by them; they were dragging 
her about, and pulling all ways at 
once.” I had hardly taken in the 
sense of the words in the midst of so 
much excitement until I saw this 
chase. On she came, running like a 
deer, and scores of boys and men at 
her heels. She made a sudden dash 
to one side and was lost to view in 
the dense throng. I stood up on the 
carriage seat, but could see her no 
more. Then another great commo- 
tion, and out of the midst of the 
crowd dashed another woman, with 
scores of howling men and boys at 
her heels,—ragged, filthy, criminal- 
looking creatures. Soon they were 
merged into the crowd at another 
point, and lost to view. Then the 
crowds rushed towards the river side 
of the embankment and paused to look 
beyond. What had happened, I 
searcely had time to think, when pell- 
mell dashed the crowd into the car- 
riage at the back, howling, booing, 
cheering, “bravo”ing—and a_ hot, 
panting lady at my left said: “Oh, 
please might I get in?” It seemed as 
though in another instant a hundred 
fiends’ claws snatched at her. Some- 
how the carriage door was burst open, 
and she was on the cushions. The 
mob tried to tear off the carriage 
door and clamber inside, but we got 
it shut. Before we had time to think, 
some one on the other side pleaded 
on ready ears for refuge inside, and 
then a third lady. Brave men and 
boys, in as shabby clothes as the 
hoodlums, fought the mob back, and 
shouted their hoarse “bravos”’, as 
maddened with delight at the ladies 
having reached a safe place, they al- 
most fatally delayed us for hand- 
shakes. Then the mob was really on 
us, trying to get control of the vehi- 
cle. They mounted the front wheels 
and were tugging at the coachman, 
shouting, “Drag him off!” “Drag him 
off!” They snatched his whip and 
broke it, and in all probability would 
have dragged us all out upon the 
pavement, but that our brave defend- 
ers beat them back, while, with our 
help from within, they managed to 
close the top over our heads. We 
got a start now, but the howling mob 
never left us until we had emerged 
from a side street off the embank- 
ment, to a point near the India office. 
The ladies said they did not belong 
to the deputation (if I got the right 
impression they were not even suf- 
fragettes), but they had attempted to 
befriend a_ suffragette who was in 
danger from the mob, and had them- 
selves been set upon; and they de- 
clared they would certainly have been 
torn to pieces had we not taken them 
into the carriage. Their thanks were 
profuse, but I hardly saw the need. 
The whole world of women owes an 
incalculable debt of gratitude for 
what brave British women are doing 
today in this holy war, either as di- 
rect fighters or as defenders of the 
women warriors. I saw other women 
chased after this same manner by 
mobs. Contrasting these chases with 
those other instances of cool defiance 
on the part of suffragettes, who 
walked in a dignified attitude of cour- 
age and determination before’ the 
stately steppings of police horses, I 
reached my own conclusions, namely: 
That it was not the suffragettes who 
were made to suffer, because nine of 
their number attempted to assert 
their constitutional right to present 
a petition to the Government, but it 
was the people, and especially the 
women, who were merely sympathet- 
ic, and who did not know how to 
conduct themselves in the face of 
bullying policemen and the “horse- 
play” of the mob. By letting loose— 
rather, turning loose—the mounted 
police, and by not checking the mob 
spirit, the Government may have 
hoped to check sympathy with the 
suffragettes because of the sufferings 
of the innocent. If the Government 
thought this, it failed in its scheming, 
because, as on other occasions, the 
plan lacked good sense. 

It was a frightful and an unde- 
served cruelty for the crowd to be 
charged upon in the manner it was 
by mounted police; it was a disgrace 
that women and ladies were chased 
through the streets by hooligans, 
without the slightest interference, so 
far as IT could see, on the part of the 
hundreds of policemen all about. Had 
I not been a suffragette in svmpathy 
before, the night of June 29th would 
have been the date of my conversion. 

But to return to the story: At the 
Horse Guards it was deemed safe for 
the three ladies to leave our carriage 
and drive rapidly away in a hansom, 
but even then there was enough of 
the howling mob left to make me feel 
uneasy for their safety. 

Our next duty was to get back to 
the region of Cannon Row to take up 
our friends, though it was long past 
the appointed time. We went around 
by the embankment, and found the 
same mob there in the region of 
Westminster Bridge Station. Some 
of them shouted, “There she is again! 





I looked straight before me with an 
abstracted air as though I heard them 
not,—which convinced most of them 
that they had made a mistake in the 
identity. They fell back and let us 
drive on. Then occurred some inci- 
dent of consuming importance, which, 
alas! I shall never be able to recall, 
because of what shortly followed, 
which obliterated all memory for the 
time. But by the accident that fol- 
lowed I learned, with pleasure, that, 
threatening as the mob seemed, it 
was not so bad as might be, and that 
all the crowd was not bent upon mis- 
chief by any means. I had sprung to 
my feet upon the cushions of the 
front seat, and stood towering above 
the head of the coachman, looking out 
far ahead, lost entirely in the inter- 
esting thing that was happening. The 
incident over, I quite forgot my ele- 
vated position and sat back compos- 
edly upon—thin air! A score of men 
sprang forward to save me. I saw 
their faces of sympathetic alarm just 
before I struck bottom, quite unhurt 
but for the “crazy-bone” of my elbow, 
—with heels on the front seat and 
head on the back. I was up in a mo- 
ment, shouting to the coachman, who 
had turned about, “Drive on quickly.” 
I did not see a smile, nor hear a 
laugh, though I was quite doubled up 
with it myself. Perhaps the mob 
thought I was sobbing over a broken 
back. I heard no more howling—and, 
anyway, we were now at a distance 
from them. 

Before we reached Westminster 
bridge we encountered a cordon of 
police, and there was no hope of 
reaching Cannon Row. We waited a 
long time in hope that our friends 
would appear, but Parliament square 
was now cleared, and the chance of 
their coming was small. Once we 
tried to reach the appointed’ spot 
from another direction, but found it 
was hopeless. The howling, cheering 
throngs were now collected in all the 
streets leading towards Parliament 
square, whither they had been forced 
to retire by the sallies of the mounted 
police. The crowd must have num- 
bered forty or fifty thousand people. 

As it was now past 10 o'clock I 
gave the order to drive to Caxton 
Hall, if, perchance, our friends should 
be waiting for us there. Back we 
came along the embankment, to be 


greeted again with the cry, “She’s 
one of them,” while I looked with 
seeming unconcern straight ahead. 


We reached Caxton Hall via the Mall 
and Buckingham Palace,—all more 
direct ways being obstructed by the 
crowds, learned nothing there, and 
then drove home to West Hampstead, 
arriving about 11 o'clock. 

The women’s war is being waged 
with increasing success and fierce- 
ness every hour. It now has earned 
the support of the entire country, ex- 
cepting the Government, and _ those 
conservative people who think “bad 
manners” in women a matter to be 
suppressed by the police court, or at 
any rate, a matter of more supreme 
importance than the bad morals of 
men. The war is to be waged now, 
not about the demand for “votes for 
women,” but about the constitutional 
right to petition the King or his 
proxies. 

It is safe to affirm, especially since 
the Anti-Suffrage Society has put its 
case, that there is no longer any seri- 
ous objection to be found against wo- 
man’s suffrage in Great Britain. This 
is more true of Great Britain than of 
those countries where men might 
claim: “We do not wish to see our 
women enter political life,” for the 
office-seekers of Great Britain have 
long been accustomed to encourage 
their women folks to come and 
“boost” when they were seeking to 
seat themselves in Parliament. 
Hence the soundness of the women’s 
argument: “If it is proper to ‘boost’ 
the other sex, why not with greater 
propriety our own sex,—especially as 
the woman’s vote seems the best 
means of putting a check upon sweat- 
ed labor for women, which abuse ex- 
tends in modified degree even to Gov- 
ernment servants of the female sex?” 

The Government cannot’ longer 
frame an argument against the wo- 
men, for, to use Samantha Allen’s ex- 
pression, “they haven't even a frame.” 
The strength of the women’s position 
is well attested to, in the fact that a 
weak and _ discomfited Government 
stations 3,000 police, mounted and 
otherwise, between itself and nine 
women, who approach it with no 
other weapon than a roll of paper in 
hand, upon which is inscribed the 
desire for the vote; and this attitude 
of the Government brings to the 
scene 50,000 people to cheer the wo- 
men on. Yet it knows very well that 
a score of people would not come to 
look on if these women were but al- 
lowed to exercise their constitutional 
right and enter the presence of that 
august personage who ever since he 
was made Prime Minister has stead- 
ily refused to receive a suffrage depu- 
tation of women, simply because his 
own private mind “is already made 
up” on that subject. 

Not having an argument against 
woman suffrage; not having even the 
frame of an argument, the Govern- 
ment turns to its other resource,— 
the police——and sets them on to wo- 
men to drive them from the door of 
the House, and to drive the crowd of 
50,000 back home again. But all this 
is contrary to law, which in its Bill 
of Rights declares: “It is the right of 
the subject to petition the King, and 
all commitments and prosecutions for 
such petitioning is illegal.” 

Even in the case of riotous pro 
ceedings in connection with the pre- 
senting of petitions, which are to be 
checked, the Common Law adds the 


that’s her cab,” and dashed forward. } precautionary clause: 





“Provided always that this Act, or 
anything therein contained, shall not 
be considered to extend to debar or 
hinder any person or persons not ex- 
ceeding the number of ten, from pre- 
senting any public or private griev- 
ance or complaint to any Member or 
Members of Parliament after his elec- 
tion and during the continuance of 
Parliament.” 

Many questions of importance re- 
lating to the constitutional rights of 
women have been asked in Parlia- 
ment during the past few days, and 
there is a prospect that the courts 
will be called upon to decide the is- 
sue, in which event there seems little 
likelihood that the case will go 
against the women. The following 
words, addressed to Parliament years 
ago by Lord Chatham, are worthy of 
consideration by Parliament at the 
present day: 

“If we mean seriously to unite the 
nation within itself, we must con- 
vince them that their complaints are 
regarded, that their injuries shall be 
redressed. On that foundation I 
would take the lead in recommending 
peace and harmony to the people. On 
any other I should never wish to see 
them united again. If the breach in 
the Constitution be effectually re- 
paired, the people will of themselves 
return to a state of tranquillity. If 
not, MAY DISCORD PREVAIL FOR- 
EVER!” 

Katharine Bushnell, 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Sarah Fairfield Hamilton. 

A great loss to friends and neigh- 
bors, to whom her sunny smile and 
cordial good will were always wel- 
come, Mrs. Hamilton died at her 
home in Saco, Me., July 4, aged 78 
years. She was a daughter of the late 
Gov. John Fairfield of Maine, and 
prominently connected with the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the 
Maine Equal Suffrage League. She 
was founder of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union in Saco, 
and a ready helper in all good works. 
An out-and-out suffragist, she was one 
of the earliest subscribers to the 
Woman’s Journal. Mr. Hamilton and 
two sons survive her. Cc. W. 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The Interurban Woman Suffrage 
Council held an extra session last 
week, in order to perfect arrange- 
ments to have the suffrage petition 
circulated at Coney Island for the 
next two months. A committee was 
appointed to arrange for a suffrage 
float in the Hudson-Fulton parade in 
September. By a unanimous vote the 
name of the Interurban Council was 
changed to the “Greater New York 
Woman Suffrage Union.” 

The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women continues its Sunday 
afternoon meetings at Marble Arch, 
Kingsbridge, under the auspices of 
the following committee: Mrs. 
Pearce Bailey, chairman; Mrs. John 
Winter Brannon, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Harry Hastings, Miss Elizabeth 
E. Cook, and Miss Leonora O'Reilly. 
Next Sunday Mrs. Hastings will pre- 
side at the meeting, which will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Bailey, Mr. John S. 
Crosby, Mrs. Dawson of Colorado, 
and Mrs. Driggs of Kansas. 

A letter from Little Valley, giving 
a bright account of their Fourth of 
July celebration and enclosing two 
pretty picture post-cards, showing the 
floats with lovely young women, sym- 
bolically robed in white with para- 
sols bearing “Votes for Women,” has 
somehow disappeared, or it would 
have been printed. A faithful search 
has failed to find it, but we must 
mention the charming and successful 
exhibition. 





Mississippi. 





The Mississippi Woman Suffrage 
Association has lost a valued mem- 
ber in the passing of Rev. John 
Chambers of the Mississippi Metho- 
dist Conference. He was ever the 
champion of woman’s advancement. 
His wife is singularly bereft, their 
union being a most happy one of con- 
genial souls both following the vision 
of a larger, fuller day for all humani- 
ty. 





Washington. 





Mr. Fred W. Lewis, 
the State Grange, writes: 

Washington Grange wishes to be 
recognized as being on the progres- 
sive side of all questions that tend to 
the betterment of the condition of our 
people, and we firmly believe that 
equal suffrage, aside from being right 
in theory, and nothing but pure jus- 
tice, will tend to the betterment of 
conditions in our State and nation. 


In his annual address, the Master 
said: 


“The movement for woman suffrage 
makes sure and_ steady progress 
throughout the civilized world, and I 
am glad to say that if we all do our 
duty at the election in 1910, the stigma 
of dragging behind in this important 
reform will no longer mar the fair 
name of our State. It is, I believe, a 


secretary of 


matter of intense satisfaction to every 
true patron, that for forty years the 
grange has been a steadfast adherent 
to the great principle of universal 
adult suffrage, and has not only con- 





sistently advocated the removal of 
every legal disability from woman, 
but has put the principle into prac- 
tice in the order. In grange law, 
women are not only the equal of men 
in every way, but, as it is fundamen- 
tal in grange teaching that the 
grange can only attain its greatest 
usefulness and influence when the 
woman membership is numerically as 
strong and influential as that of the 
men. The grange constitution provides 
for proportional representation, so 
far as men and women are concerned, 
by requiring one-half of the voting 
delegates in the National and State 
grange to be women. It is my firm 
conviction that we would have had 
women suffrage in this State long ago 
if the grange had been strong enough 
to enforce the enactment into law, of 
so fundamental a grange doctrine. 
And now that we are strong, let us 
demonstrate our strength by carrying 
the suffrage referendum by a rousing 
vote. 

“The opponents of woman suffrage 
contend that women do not want the 
suffrage. Let the women of the 
grange answer. Show that you are in 
earnest and show other women how 
the grange women can work and get 
out every vote.” 


Delaware. 





Miss Florence Garvin writes: 


I am on my way home from the 
colony of Arden, Delaware, where the 
Women’s National Single Tax League 
has just held its annual convention. 
The convention was in session from 
the third to the fifth, with a mass 
meeting on Sunday, the 4th. The 
business included the contribution of 
$25 to the Fels Single Tax Fund. The 
report of the Women’s Single Tax 
Club of New York showed that its 
members are becoming public speak- 
ers in the cause, and that they se- 
cured the endorsement of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs for local option in taxation. The 
report from the city of Washington, 
made by Mrs. Mackenzie, showed a 
pledge of $25 for five years for the 
Fels fund, and the co-operation of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
writing to Congressmen on behalf of 
revenue from land values instead of 
tariff. 

At the mass meeting Mrs. Minnie 
Rogers Ryan presided, and a chorus 
of Arden folk sang single tax songs. 
Mr. Shandrew made an address of 
welcome, and Mrs. Charles Ferguson, 
pastor of the People’s church, Wash- 
ington, responded. Mrs. E. Murray 
Frye of New York spoke on “The 
Ethics of the Single Tax,’ and ad- 
dresses were made by William B. Du- 
Bois, Mr. Mackenzie, Mrs. Jennie L. 
Munroe of Washington, and Miss 
Charlotte O. Schetter of Orange, N. J. 
Miss Grace Isabel Colbron of New 
York read a magazine article on “The 
Monopoly of Water Power.” 

Incidentally, the delegates enjoyed 
a presentation of “Julius Caesar,’ by 
the amateur players of Arden in the 
open-air theatre, and a camp-fire with 
readings of exceptional merit on the 
two evenings of the conference. 

The officers elected were:  Presi- 
dent, Miss Charlotte O. Schetter of 
Orange, N. J.; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Jennie L. Munroe of Washington, 
Mrs. A. E. DuBois of Bayonne, N. J., 
Miss Florence Garvin of Rhode Is- 
land, Dr. Mary D. Hussey of East 
Orange, N. J., Mrs. Kate Freeman of 
Brooklyn; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Minnie Rogers Ryan of Brook- 
lyn; recording secretary, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie of Washington; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. Murray Frye of New York; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Percy Marcellus of Orange, 
N. J.; members executive board, Miss 
Amy Mali Hicks of New York and 
Mrs. Hughan of Brooklyn. 





Kentucky. 





In an address before the Kentucky 
Press Association, Mrs. Desha Breck- 
inridge told of the work of women in 
that State for education. Two or 
three years ago the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs began a systematic 
campaign against illiteracy. Three 
thousand dollars were raised by dol- 
lar subscriptions for the work. 
School Improvement Leagues have 
been organized in 108 of the 119 coun- 
ties in Kentucky. Through these lit- 
tle leagues buildings and grounds 
have been cleaned and _ beautified, 
maps, libraries, pictures, ete., have 
been added and in all thousands of 
dollars have been raised in the various 
counties and applied to the improve- 
ment of rural schools. 

Eight hundred dollars by the Fed- 
eration was offered last year as a 
prize for the rural school in Kentucky 
that would do the most to make of it- 
self a model public school. Some of 
the requirements were that there 
should be at least two teachers, that 
there should be instruction in manual 
and agricultural training; that there 
should be a school garden and a suffi- 
cient playground; consolidation of 
school districts was urged. The 
prize was won by the Buckhorn 
school in Owsley county, a school five 
miles from a railroad or trolley car 
connection, and on a dirt road. 

Three districts have been consoli- 
dated for this school, and a new 
schoolhouse is under way. In _ the 
basement there is a room for manual 





training and two play rooms for bad 
weather. 

There will be seven acres in the 
school grounds, three of which have 
been given. One-half acre is already 
laid off as a school garden. A cottage 
for the teachers is being built in 
which is the room for the teaching of 
Domestic Science. A stable to shelter 
the horses of the pupils who come to 
the school will be built. In addition 
to the district tax, more than $600 has 
been subscribed. Special sums have 
been given for maps, for tools, for the 
manual training and for the library. 
Persons who could not give money 
have given work. Stone for the build- 
ing is to be had for the cost of quar- 
rying. The coal under 100 acres ad- 
joining the school has been deeded to 
the school for as long as it lasts. The 
school is to be called the Federation 
school. 

The Education Committee of the 
Federation wants an appropriation of 
$5,000 from the Legislature next win- 
ter for this work of organization and 
educational propaganda; and it wants 
the help of the newspapers of Ken- 
tucky in getting it. 


In conclusion, Mrs. Breckinridge 
said; 
We shall never get the _ public 


schools in Kentucky that we ought to 
have as long as we divide our com- 
munity into two classes, the women 
who are doing the thinking about edu- 
cational matters, and the men who 
are doing the voting. 

Seventy years ago Kentucky grant- 
ed the first school suffrage to English- 
speaking women. In the meantime 
thirty other States have granted 
school suffrage to women and Ken- 
tucky has rescinded her grant. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs 
introduced into the last Legislature a 
bill granting school suffrage to the 
women of Kentucky who were able to 
stand a mild educational test. But 
we had against us conservatism and 
indifference and prejudice, and the 
liquor interest, which fear even 
school suffrage for women as the en- 
trance of the first wedge, and the bill 
was killed. 

We are going to present this bill 
again next winter, and I want the help 
of the editor of every newspaper in 
Kentucky in getting that scrap of 
school suffrage for Kentucky women, 

We women .ave concluded that if 
we are not fit to exercise the school 
suffrage, surely we are not fit to act 
as school trustees; yet the men of 
Kentucky have made us eligible to 
this high office. If we are not fit to 
exercise it, we are not fit to be doing 
the major part of the teaching in our 
public schools, and yet over 75 per 
cent. of the public school teachers in 
Kentucky are women. 

If we are not fit to cast a school 
ballot, we are not fit to serve on the 
Legislative Commission for the revi- 
sion of our school laws. We are not 
fit to carry on in our State an organ- 
ized movement for schools that is 
reaching every nook and corner and 
every mountain fastness, and that is 
probably the most important educa- 
tional development of the last seven- 
ty years. And we are fit to do these 
things, because we have done them. 





lowa. 





Why They Want It. 

At a suffrage mass meeting held 
in Des Moines the handbills announc- 
ing it read: 

Every Woman Needs the Ballot! 

Because she is vitally interested in 
the home, which is affected by a 
poorly governed city and State. 

Because she wishes to secure bet- 
ter pay and conditions for the work- 
ing women. 

Because without it, women in all 
pursuits and professions have not an 
equal chance with men. 

Because women are tax payers, 
and have no representation, which is 
unjust. 

Woman suffrage bills are now 
pending before the Legislature. Men 
and women of Iowa, do your best to 
support them! 

OUTDOOR LIFE FOR WOMEN, 

Among Mountains, Woods and Streams. 

Tents and Cabin, at Rocky Branch Camp. 
Excellent table, entire freedom, 
beautiful scenery. Address 


IDA E, HALL - _CHEEVER, N. H. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 











There is no more effective way te 
aid the cause of equai rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


THE WEBSTER HOUSE, 
Wentworth, N. H. 

Fine mountain scenery and river; 
six meals a day; pleasant drives and 
walks; good service. Terms, $1.00 a 
day. Address F. E. Webster, Went- 
worth, N. H., or E., Blackwell street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE COUNTRY CHILD. 





By Katharine Tynan. 





The Country Child has fragrances 
He breathes about him as he goes; 

Clear eyes that look at distances, 
And in his cheeks the wilding rose. 


The sun, the sun himself will stain 
The country face to his own red, 

The red-gold of the ripening grain, 
And bleach to white the curly head. 


He rises to the morning lark, 

Sleeps with the evening primroses, 
Before the curtain of the dark 
Lets down its splendor, 

with bees. 


starred 


He sleeps so sweet without a dream 
Under brown cottage eaves and 
deep, 
His window holds one stray moon- 
beam, 
As though an angel kept his sleep. 


He feeds on honest country fare, 
Drinks the clear water of 
spring, 
Green carpets wait him everywhere, 
Where he may run, where he may 
sing. 


the 


He hath his country lore by heart, 
And what is friend and what is foe; 
Hath conned Dame Nature’s book 
apart, 
Her child since he began to grow. 


When he is old, when he goes sad, 
Hobbling upon a twisted knee, 
He keeps somewhat of joys he had 
Since an old countryman is he. 


He keeps his childhood’s innocencies, 
Though his old head be bleached to 
snow, 
Forget-me-nots still hold his eyes, 
And in his cheeks old roses blow. 
—The Spectator. 





THE PEACE REPORT. 





The following report of the Com- 
mittee on Peace and Arbitration, by 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, was read at 
the Seattle Convention: 

This year is the anniversary of the 
first Hague Conference, which 
marked a new era in human history. 
The work that summer of 1899 of the 
one hundred delegates who represent- 
ed the twenty-six nations which had 
ambassadors at St. Petersburg re- 
sulted in the establishment of a per- 
manent International Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration, to which various cases have 
since been sent from about fifteen na- 
tions, including a case between Ger- 
many and France which involved the 
question of honor. It also resulted in 
a provision for investigation by 
which war was subsequently prevent- 
ed between England and Russia and 
one for mediation by which war was 
ended between Japan and Russia. 
These eventful ten years have seen a 
second Hague Conference, to which 
forty-six instead of twenty-six na- 
tions were invited, and which has 
provided for a third Hague Confer- 
ence, besides establishing a Prize 
Court and passing various interna- 
tional agreements that will lessen the 
likelihood of war. Three years hence, 
in 1913, a preliminary meeting is to 
be held to decide the questions to be 
discussed at the third Hague Confer- 
ence. 

In these three years a great cam- 
paign of education is needed in the 
schools and colleges, in the press and 
pulpit, and in every organization of 
men and women that stands for prog- 
ress. Pre-eminently among women’s 
organizations, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which 
opposes the injustice of refusing the 
ballot to women, should stand against 
the grossest of all injustices which 
leaves innocent women widowed and 
children orphaned by war, and which 
in time of peace diverts nearly two- 
thirds of the federal revenue from 
constructive work to payment for 
past war and preparation for future 
wars. Thus far this Association has 
been so absorbed in its direct meth- 
ods of advancing suffrage that it has 
not perhaps sufficiently realized the 
power of many agencies that are fur- 
thering its cause by indirect means. 
I firmly believe that substituting 
statesmanship for battleship will do 
more to remove the electoral injus- 
tices that still prevent our being a 
democracy than any direct means 
used to obtain woman suffrage, im- 
portant and necessary as these are. 

Women, though hating war, quite 
as frequently as men are deluded by 
the plea that peace can be ensured 


only by huge armaments. It is a 
question whether woman suffrage 
would greatly lessen the vote for 


these supposed preventives of war. 
But there is no question that further 
reliance on reason and less on force 
would exalt respect for woman, and 
would remove the objection § that 
woman’s muscular inferiority has 
anything to do with suffrage. 

My report last October included the 
work done on May 18, 1908, and as 
this report is written before May 18, 
1909, there is little to say as to the 
peace meetings held by Suffrage 
Leagues in the interim. 

Mrs. Roydan Douglas of New Or- 
leans has since the Buffalo conven- 
tion become an enthusiastic coadju- 
tor, and is beginning propaganda in 
her state. Mrs. Belva Lockwood re- 
ports distribution of peace programs 
to teachers in Washington, D. C. 





Mrs. Adler of Iowa, Miss White of 
Kentucky, and Mrs. Brown of Balti- 
more have been specially active in 
peace work. The Equal Suffrage Club 
of Memphis, Tenn., plans to hold a 


peace meeting, and Miss Cox of 
Nebraska reports work for’ the 
schools. 


I have given eighty-six addresses, 
chiefly in Massachusetts, New York 
State and in Chicago, but also in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Cleveland. 
The majority of these were before 
colleges, normal schools and other 
educational institutions. Everywhere 
I have found great ignorance on the 
subject, and instant enthusiasm and 
interest as soon as the great achieve- 
ments of the movement were lucidly 
presented. 

I sent out a printed circular letter 
to my State correspondents in the as- 
sociation, on Jan. 16, calling attention 
to important public events, and offer- 
ing certain free literature upon ap- 
plication. I also supplied our head- 
quarters with a program for a peace 
meeting of suffrage clubs, and have 
written syndicated articles which 
were sent to many newspapers re- 
garding the observance of May 18 in 
the schools. 

I have circulated literature to the 
extent of my ability, and could make 
my work ten times as effective had I 
sufficient funds. I have just taken an 
active part in the second National 
Peace Congress held in Chicago, May 
3-5, in which all the women who took 
part were suffragists. It was a bril- 
liant beginning of a campaign of 
peace propaganda throughout’ the 
Middle West. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 
Chairman. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Marion ‘Talbot, professor of 
household administration, University 
of: Chicago, was the official represen- 
tative of that institution at the gen- 
eral reunion this summer of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy graduates. 

Miss Jeane Marie Richards, a niece 
of Mrs. J. R. Day, and professor of 
English in Syracuse University, has 
become dean of women in that insti- 
tution. 

Miss Ruth E. Clark, daughter of 
Rev. A. W. Clark, missionary at 
Prague, Austria, has taken her degree 
at the University of Edinburgh with 
first honors, and by competitive ex- 
amination she has won a bursary to 
travel and study in France. She is 
now at the University of Paris. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred this year by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania upon Mrs. 
Robert W. Hall of Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mrs. Hall is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege. 

Miss Mabel Barnum, an honor grad- 
uate of Boston University, completed 
the library course at Simmons Col- 
lege this year, graduating with high 
honor. She has just been appointed 
an assistant librarian in the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

The board of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, has elected Miss Constantia 
Elizabeth Maxwell to be an assistant 
to the professor of modern history. 
Miss Maxwell graduated a_ few 
months ago with a first senior moder- 
atorship and large gold medal in his- 
tory and political science. She is the 
first woman who has become a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of Trinity 
College since its foundation. 

F. M. A. 





ENROLLMENT REPORT. 





The following report by Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, National Chairman of En- 
rolment, was read at Seattle by Mrs. 
Laddey, president of the New Jersey 
W. S. A.: 

Whatever our opinions may be as 
to “militant methods” in conducting 
our campaign to secure “votes for 
women,” we are all agreed that we 
must organize our forces. 

And one of the first things we must 
do to find out the strength of the 
forces we can count upon to aid us in 
marshalling our hosts is, to enroll 
them under our banners. 

For can we wisely begin our work 
of enlightenment in any community, 
without first securing the names and 
addresses of those living there who 
are already in sympathy with us? 

And what an encouragement it is 
to those whose faith is still weak to 
find how many unknown friends in 
the cause they have about them. 

And when the victory is won, how 
they will rejoice to remember they 
were enrolled on our side! 

So I hope you will all go home and 
give as many of your friends and 
neighbors the grand opportunity of 
joining us now. 

Those who enroll will give us the 
strength of numbers needed in a Re- 
public, and will also at once be honor 
bound to defend the cause from un- 
just attacks. 

And, having secured their 
dresses, we can especially invite 
them to our public meetings, and 
send leaflets to them to keep up their 
interest in the cause and fit them to 
convert others. 

But, important as the work of en- 
rollment is, by the advice of those 
best fitted to judge, I have taken no 
action to push it this year, for fear 
that it might interfere with that of 
the National Petition, to which every 
energy in that line should be devoted 
until it is presented to Congress. But 


ad- 





the work of getting friends of the 
cause to enroll themselves and that 
of securing signatures to the petition 
are so alike that suggestions for help- 
ing in the work for one will aid us in 
prosecuting the other. And we shall 
count all signers of the petition as 
enrolled suffragists. 

And after the petition is presented 
we believe we shall have made so 
many new friends that with the ex- 
perience gained in that work we shall 
be able to reap a new harvest of en- 
rollments. 

Genius is said to be only an “in- 
finite capacity for taking pains,” so I 
urge all State and local chairmen of 
Enrollment Committees, and every 
loyal suffragist to untiring and in- 
spired effort in this great  petition- 
enrollment work. 

Let your motto be 
Win.” 

Remember you are missionaries to 
those who are just opening their eyes 
to the light of the great truth that in 
civil and political liberty there is no 
sex! 


“Work Will 





MIXING THE MORTAR. 





At a tea given by the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club in her honor, when 
she was nearing her 85th birthday, 
Mrs. E. R. Collins said, modestly: 

I am as wel! satisfied with the little 
part I have had in this grand work as 
was the laborer who saw some people 
admiring the architectural beauty of a 
new cathedral. “Yes,” broke in the 
workman, “we made a foine building 
of it.” “We?” asked the strangers. 
“Pray, what part of it did you make?” 
“I helped mix the mortar several 
years,” was his reply. And I, for some 
years, have helped mix the mortar for 
building up woman suffrage, with the 
help of many others. Your work is 
not quite ended, my friends, but for 
myself I am satisfied; for, like the old 
Hebrew patriarch, I can look forward 
and see the promised land into which 
you will enter and enjoy the fruit of 
your labors. 

In a letter to the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club in 1902, she wrote: 

“A lady writing in a recent maga- 
zine, speaking of ‘the good old 
times’ when all married women were 
compelled to wear their husbands’ 
clothes, because the law forbade their 
owning anything, exclaimed, “Thank 
Evolution, that time is past!’ As 
though Evolution was a wild flower 
growing spontaneously. No! there is 
no moral, social or civil evolution ex- 
cept through the untiring energy of a 
few great souls who, amid all discour- 
agements, have encountered social 
ostracism and almost or quite mar- 
tyrdom, in their efforts for the better- 
ment of the world. That has been 
especially the case in the advancement 
of womanhood. A few noble and 
courageous women started the ball to 
rolling, and it is only by continuing 
the work that a complete emancipa- 
tion of women can be obtained.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





To prove that American women can 
walk long distances Mrs. H. C. 
Schneider proposes to walk from St. 
Louis to Boston, a distance of about 
1500 miles. She will be accompanied 
by her husband and they expect to 
cover fifty miles a day. 





By a vote of 224 to 24 the Church 
Council, which was attended by the 
leading bishops, clergy, and laymen of 
the Church of England, last week, de- 
clared that marriage to a deceased 
wife’s sister, recently legalized in that 
country, is contrary to the moral 
rules of the Church and to the princi- 
ples of the scriptures. 





“Be true to yourself and your flag 
and your country and honor women. 
Be thoughtful and courteous to them 
and do your full duty.” This charge 
was given to the naval apprentice 
board by Rear Admiral Robley D. 
Evans, U. S. N., retired. 





Following a long-established custom 
in respect to its employees, the Sen- 
ate has voted six months’ salary to 
the widow of :ts late chaplain, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 





Mrs. C. F. McLean contributes to a 
late issue of Midland an article on 
“Woman Suffrage in the Middle West,” 
showing the marked growth of public 
sentiment in that part of the country. 
Among other things, she says: 

“A noticeable gain is the changed at- 
titude of the women’s clubs. In 1904, 
at the meeting of the Ohio Federation 
at Springfield, the then newly-elected 
president of the General Federation, 
Mrs. S. M. Platt Decker, said to the 
writer, in answer to a question about 
voting in Colorado: ‘Yes, my dear, when 
I am in Colorado I vote, but just now 
I am wearing my horns under my hat.’ 
At that time the subject of woman suf- 
frage was tabooed in the women’s clubs. 
Before Mrs. Decker, by reason of consti- 
tutional requirements, retired from the 
presidency, the woman who received the 
greatest ovation at the Boston Biennial 
was Julia Ward Howe, identified with 
the woman suffrage movement since ‘be- 
fo’ the war. Mrs. Philip N. Moore, the 


gracious and charming successor of Mrs. 
Decker, is not at all obliged to wear her 
‘horns under her hat,’ but she can calm- 
ly announce herself a suffragist without 
fear of the loss of any influence which 
her great office gives her.” 





At the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, the president, vice-presidents, 
corresponding and recording secre- 
taries and treasurer were elected with 
little opposition. The only serious 
contest was over the auditors. A cer- 
tain element in the convention-—a 
small minority, as it proved—wanted 
to drop Miss Laura Clay and Miss 
Blackwell from the official board. 
Miss Blackwell had announced in ad- 
vance that she was not a candidate 
for re-election 2s recording secretary; 
but it was understood that she was 
willing to hold the less arduous office 
of second auditor. There were 214 
votes cast for first auditor, of which 
155 were for Miss Clay. There were 
213 votes cast for second auditor, of 
which 159 were for Miss Blackwell. 





The official board of the N. A. W. S. 
A. has decided to issue Progress as a 
weekly, beginning Jan. 1, 1910, pro- 
vided the finances of the Association 
make this possible. 





Miss Kate N. Gordon received much 
praise for the getting up of the pro- 
gram for the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, and the many wise and point- 
ed quotations that were scattered 
through it. 





During the past three months Mrs. 
D. N. Moore, as special representative 
of a New York real estate corpora- 
tion, has sold nearly one thousand 
lots on Long Island to theatrical peo- 
ple. Until about four years ago, Mrs. 
Moore was a member of the profes- 
sion, in which she has many friends. 
A small but profitable investment for 
herself in building lots caused her to 
forsake the theatre for the real estate 
office. In one year she sold over 
$500,000 worth of Brookiyn lots on 
commission. Mrs. Moore says: “I am 
not a land promoter. I am just a 
plain saleswoman.” 





Professor Harnack of Berlin Uni- 
versity and Dr. Rendel Harris of 
Cambridge agree in ascribing to a 
woman the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. They think they see 
evidences that Priscilla wrote it, as- 
sisted by her husband, Aquilla. Both 
were tutors of the eloquent Alexan- 
drian Jew, Apollos, but  Priscilla’s 
name is mentioned first in Acts 
18:26. 





Texas has ordained the registration 
of trained nurses, and an examining 
board of five women has been named 
by the governor. Nurses must here- 
after secure a license from the exam- 
ining body in order to pursue their 
calling in that State. 





Dr. Charles Aked says that Russia 
seems to have produced some of the 
grandest specimens of heroic woman- 
hood of which the ages tell. The Rus- 
sian men, among the stalwarts of lib- 
erty, measure up to the _ world’s 
standard of greatness, but some of 
their women have raised for all time 
the standard of greatness. He men- 
tions Katharine Breshkovsky, Eliza- 


beth Kovalsky and Hope Sigida, and|4 


describes them as shining “like stars 
through the night of tyranny, inspir- 
ing with immortal hope the _ souls 
of those who wait for the dawn.” 





A hospital will be built at Villagio 
Regina, near Rome, to be called the 
Elizabeth Griscom Hospital, in honor 
of Mrs. Lloyd Griscom, who, with her 
husband, the American Ambassador 
at the time of the earthquake at Mes- 
sina, did such good work. It will be 
built under the auspices of the Red 
Cross. Mrs. Griscom is greatly be- 
loved by the Italian people. She has 
had interesting experiences in Tur- 
key and other parts of the world in 
which she has lived with her hus- 
band. She was decorated by the 
Turkish government. 





A woman was a candidate for the 
Bohemian Parliament at the recent 
by-election, and received about 18 per 
cent of the total vote. There were so 
many parties in the field that no can- 
didate got a majority of all the votes, 
and a second election had to be or- 
dered. 





The prize papers of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League of Chicago (275 
La Salle street) make a unique collec- 
tion of working women’s thought on 
the Gompers-Mitchell-Morrison injunc- 
tion case. The contestants are book- 
binders, stenographers, necktie-mak- 
ers, glove-makers, waitresses and hat- 
makers; and their papers go far to- 
ward confirming an impression that 
the rank and file of labor organiza- 





tions, women as well as men, have a 
keener and more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the essentials of American cit- 
izenship than business organizations 
usually exhibit—The Public. 





Mayor Arthur, a police magistrate, 
of McKeesport, Pa., has decided that 
men convicted of intoxication must 
sign papers permitting their wives to 
draw their salaries for one year. In 
the cases of unmarried men, the next 
of kin will draw the salaries. The al- 
ternative is six months in the work- 
house, 





HUMOROUS. 





Mary Jane (to the gentleman with 
the bow legs, who has called to see 
her master)—‘For ’eving’s sake, sir, 
do stand back from the fire; yer legs 
is warping most ’orrible.”—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 





A young man who was examined 
for an appointment as a department 
clerk came across this question: 
“What States and Territories would 
you cross in going from New York to 
the Pacific Coast?” He didn’t know, 
and so he wrote: “None; I would go 
around by Cape Horn.” 

“O my! How hot it is today, 
papa!” exclaimed little George. “I 
wish I was built like a hencoop, out 
of laths.” ‘Why do you wish that?” 
inquired his papa, looking up from 








his paper. “’Cause then the wind 
could blow right through me and 
keep me cool and ventilated,” said 
George. 

The nurse had been giving the 
twins a bath. Later, hearing the chil- 
dren laughing in bed, she _ said: 
“What are you children laughing 
about?” “O, nothing,” replied Edna. 
“Only you have given Edith two 


baths and haven't given me any.” 





The fond husband was seeing his 
wife off with the children for their 
vacation in the country. As she got 
into the train, he said, “But, my dear, 
won't you take some fiction to read?” 

“Oh, no!” she responded sweetly, 
“IT shall depend upon your letters 
from home.”—London Tatler. 





Teacher to stupid pupil: “For 
what is Pisa noted?” Stupid pupil: 
“For—for’— Bright little schoiar, 
prompting in a whisper: “Leaning 
tower.” Stupid pupil, eagerly: 
“Linen towels.” 





“Really,” said the stylish lady, en- 
thusiastically, to her friend, “it is 
quite worth while going to the Zoo, if 
only to see the wonderful display of 
rhododendrons.” “Is it?” replied her 
friend, languidly; “I like to look at 
the great, big clumsy beasts, too, but 
it always smells so _ unpleasantly 
round the cages.” 


FLOWERS 





“EITHER| loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic asrangements for any purpose re- 
6 also 


uired at most reasonable delephc 5 
elephone orders 





offer helpful —. . 
very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 241 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 


MILLINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
firs. NATALIE RUBIN 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





SEVERAL ARMENIAN YOUNG MEN, 
newly arrived, honest and willing, able to 
speak some English, would like to do 
housework or outdoor work, for small 
wages. Address G. HAGOPIAN, New 


England Kitchen, 41 Charles st., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
GLOUCESTER 


and 


CAPE ANN 


Round Trip 75 Cents 








Central Wharf, foot of Elevated 
Stairs, State street, Atlantic avenue. 


WEEK DAYS—10A.M., 2 P. M. 
Leave Gloucester 2.15 P. M. 


SUNDAYS — Leave Boston 10.15 
A.M. Leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 


Cood Music. 


E. S. Merchant, Mgr., B. & G. S.S. Co. 














MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 





THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FISK 


St ££ Ht 
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